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Progress in South Vietnam's 


Agrarian Reform (II) 


BY J. PRICE GITTINGER 
M*** AMERICANS in Vietnam, both officially and in 


their unofficial personal contacts, have continuous- 
ly encouraged the Vietnamese leaders to carry out an 
effective agrarian reform program. They have seen in 
agrarian reform a means to combat Communist pro- 
paganda, to demonstrate concretely the Government's 
concern with improving rural welfare, and to create 
conditions of economic incentive in agriculture which 
will permit introduction of improved farming practices 
and a diversification of the cropping pattern. Soon after 
the establishment of the U.S. Special Technical and 
1950, American officials 


began urging effective agrarian reform measures. Viet- 


Economic Mission in May 


namese officials were encouraged to take advantage of 
American travel grants to visit other Asian nations to 
observe land reform administrative techniques. Amer- 
ican land tenure specialists were brought to Vietnam 
to make special studies and were later assigned on a 
permanent basis to help advise the government in the 
execution of the agrarian reform. Soon after Ngo Dinh 
Diem became premier in 1954, President Eisenhower 
sent him a note offering direct American aid to the 
newly formed nation and expressing the hope his 
government would implement “indispensable reforms,” 
When 


Ngo promulgated the rent reduction and 


including, by implication, agrarian reform.* 
President 
tenure security ordinance early in 1955, the American 
aid mission immediately made available dollar and 
counterpart (piaster) funds. American assistance was 
later extended to include funds to help administer the 


land transfer program. This timely financial and tech- 


5 Brian Crozier, “The Diem Regime in Southern Viet- 
nam,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 24, No. 4 (April 1955), p. 51. 


rhe first part of this article appeared in the January issue. 
From September 1955 to December 1959, Mr. Gittinger was 
agricultural economist with the U.S. Operations Mission to 


Vietnam. He is now associated with the Iran Advisory Group 
of Harvard University. 


nical assistance was a vital factor in the success of the 
program and the dispatch (given the circumstances) 
with which it has been carried out. 

American financial assistance to the agrarian reform 
had totaled US$3,249,843 in dollars and counterpart 
funds through June 30, 1959.* During the current fiscal 
year, it is expected that another US$828,571 in counter- 
part funds and US$22,000 in dollars will be made avail- 
able, making a total of US$4,100,414 in United States 
aid in encouraging this substantial social change. Of the 
total assistance, US$205,538 was spent for transporta- 
tion, surveying, drafting, and mapping equipment 
intended to facilitate administration, to help speed the 
progress of the survey for land transfer, and to lay the 
groundwork for a revision of a rural real property tax 
base. Counterpart funds support salary payments for 
just over 700 administrative personnel working on land 
transfer. 

A related land tenure program undertaken by the 
government is the development of uncultivated land in 


6 Counterpart funds (i.e., local currency earned by the 
United States by sales to local importers of goods and services 
purchased with dollars) are converted as the official rate of 
35 piasters to US$1. In addition, Vietnamese customs duties 
on most U.S.-financed imports (except surplus agricultural 
commodities) are also deposited in the counterpart fund. 
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the vast Southern Mountain Plateau, a region of some 
3,000 feet in elevation where an estimated 1.5 million 


hectares of cultivable land lie 


in the public domain. 
This program has a double function of opening a new 
region for Vietnamese agricultural development and of 
establishing a band of Vietnamese settlements along the 
Laotian and Cambodian borders. Into this area the 
government has moved nearly 100,000 settlers from 
crowded coastal deltas, helping them establish farm 
village centers at 78 sites. Another 6 settlement centers 
have been established for 25,000 indigenous mountain 
tribespeople to enable them to take up permanent agri- 
culture in place of their present practice of shifting cul- 
tivation. Plans call for establishing 38 more villages in 
1960.7 

The normal pattern in these centers is to clear (by 
mechanical means) about | hectare of new land per 
family. Of this, approximately 2,000 square meters are 
designated for the homesite and surrounding garden. 
The remaining 8,000 square meters are farmed by the 
settlers on a community basis and are devoted, as a rule, 
to the cultivation of such cash crops as ramie, kenaf, 
rubber, and coffee. Settlers receive government assist- 
ance for a period of 6 months and usually receive some 
assistance from American voluntary agencies for another 
6 months or so. They may clear additional land by hand 
to add up to another 4 hectares to their holding, and 
thus far about 3,500 hectares have been cleared on this 
I] 


basis, Land for clearing is allocated by the center Chief 


upon request of the settler family and is normally 
cleared through the joint efforts of several families 


working together. Hand cleared plots are usually not 


contiguous with homesite plots 


which generally are 
located within a village residential area. When peasants 
clear their own land, they almost always plant it to 
upland rice. The announced policy of the government 
is to give both Vietnamese and indigenous tribespeople 
title to their holdings, including a portion of the area 
planted to commercial cash crops, but as yet no formal 
transfers have taken place 

Land settlement centers are established on sites where 
land is thought to be relatively fertile (on the basis of 
general studies which have been made in this new 
region), although non-economic considerations also play 
an important part in site selection. Where possible, 
settlements are situated near a stream to provide a 
water irrigation 


domestic supply and perhaps some 


water, and are located close to a main road. The 
population of a center ranges from 100 to 500 families. 


Each center has a primary school staffed with one or 


7 Republic of Viet Nam, Commissariat General for Land 
Development, The Work of Land Development in Viet Nam 
(Saigon: Commissariat General for Land Development, 1959 


p. 27. 
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more teachers, a dispensary-maternity center with a 
nurse and midwife, a warehouse with a warehouseman, 
one or more places of worship, a reading room, and a 
market place. Each is administered by a chief appointed 
by the central government. 

In their garden plots, the settlers grow, in order of 
importance, sweet potatoes, peanuts, corn, edible beans, 
pumpkin and squash, manioc (cassava), and a group 
of other garden crops of minor importance. Fruit trees, 
usually citrus and papaya, have been planted. Each 
family has several chickens and ducks, some have squab 
pigeons, and most have one or more pigs. Food produc- 
tion in the centers established in 1957 and 1958 is 
adequate to support the settlers quantitatively, but some 
dietary improvements are needed, Settlers established 
in 1959 are nearing the stage of self-support. 

The land farmed on a common basis has _ been 
devoted largely to the cultivation of ramie and kenaf 
and the proceeds from these fiber crops are divided 
among settlers on the basis of the labor contributed by 
each family. In 1959, some 2,000 hectares were planted 
to kenaf and 800 to ramie. Plans call for cultivating 
3,000 hectares of kenaf and 1,000 hectares of ramie in 
1960, which, with existing production, will meet all 
domestic demands for hard fibers and provide some 
surplus for export. Additional land is being cleared for 
rubber and coffee to be cultivated in common. Ap- 
proximately 500 hectares of rubber have been planted, 


and it is planned to plant 5,000 hectares in 1960 (com- 


pared to a total planted area in 1958 of 76,000 hec- 


tares 

Information on economic returns of land settlement 
crops is scarce. Upland rice production is averaging 
about 
2,500 piasters (US$34.36 at the free market rate) per 
the settlers. Sweet 


| metric ton of paddy per hectare valued at 


ton. All the rice is consumed by 
potatoes yield about 2 to 3 metric tons per hectare 
valued at 2,000 to 3,000 piasters (US$27.48 to $41.23). 
About half the sweet potatoes produced are marketed 
in urban centers. Peanuts yield on the average 1 metric 
ton per hectare per year valued at 5,000 piasters (US- 
$58.71 

Garden crops are grown principally for household con- 


most of them being sold and pressed for oil. 


sumption. 

The estimated production of kenaf in 1959 was 2,000 
metric tons of fiber (1 metric ton per hectare) valued 
at 12,000 to 15,000 plasters (US$164.90 to $206.13) 
per ton, the entire production being purchased by the 
local jute mill. Ramie production, which will begin in 
1960, is expected to average 1 metric ton per hectare 
valued at approximately 50,000 piasters (US$687.09) 
per hectare. The major part of the ramie production 
will be used locally for the manufacture of fish nets 


and the balance exported. 
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American aid to date for this regional development 
has included dollar assistance amounting to US$- 
4,558,999 and counterpart assistance amounting to 
242,290,300 piasters (US$6,922,580). Under the man- 
agement of the Agricultural Machinery Directorate, 290 
tractors supplied by American aid and 85 from other 
sources are at present clearing and plowing land. 

A 1956 resettlement program for refugee farmers 
helped to resettle about 50,000 people on some 20,000 
hectares of recultivated abandoned riceland in the 
extreme south of the country of Cai San. Each house- 
hold was allotted 3 hectares of riceland and was 
assisted with foodstuffs, building materials, mechanical 
plowing, and in cases with livestock. These 
refugees are now fully established and self-supporting. 
They have established a substantial measure of com- 
munity life, and have reclaimed nearly all the land in 
their area. The first of these resettled refugees received 


some 


full title to their holdings during the summer of 1959 
under the terms of the land transfer.* 

Despite the problems associated with the administra- 
tion of the tenure security and the land transfer pro- 
grams, it would appear that the agrarian reform has 
met with substantial success. Communist propaganda 
has apparently been unable to make much headway in 
discrediting the program. While at the outset North 
Vietnamese Communist propaganda paid substantial 
attention to the program, recent Vietminh radio broad- 
casts have hardly mentioned the agrarian reform 
‘perhaps, in part, because of the poor record of the 
Communists in their own land tenure program and 
peasant relations in North Vietnam). There is a Com- 
munist-inspired attempt at a whispering and terrorist 
campaign directed against the agrarian reform in South 
Vietnam but it is not clear that it is meeting with much 
success. At the beginning of active land transfers in 
1958, 
advised by Vietminh undercover agents not to accept 


the peasants in the less secure regions were 


the land being transferred and thus to show their dis- 
approval of the Ngo government and the land reform. 
This apparently has been almost a total failure, and to 
date there has been no verified instance (where a 
peasant has refused to accept land offered him) which 
can be traced to the working of Communist agents, 
although, of course, this is extremely difficult to pin 
down. There have been cases in more remote areas, 
affecting a total of several thousand hectares, where 
peasants have chosen not to apply to purchase land. In 
most instances it is thought this can be traced to the 
simple economic fact that these peasants have moved as 


squatters on to cultivated land during the periods of 


8. For information on other refugee resettlement schemes 
see Joseph J. Harnett, “The Vietnamese Refugees Five Years 
Migration News, September-October, 1959.—Editor. 


1960 


Later,” 
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insecurity or have recultivated abandoned land and 


have not been paying rent. They fear that the price 
they will be asked to pay for their holdings will repre- 
sent an unfair burden, and some may be influenced by 
Communist propaganda. In these instances, the govern- 
ment is attempting to work out a price acceptable to 
the peasants, taking into account the very low or non- 
existent rental value of the land over the past decade. 
In a rather more desperate move, the Vietminh at the 
time of an April 1959 land transfer ceremony in the 
insecure Plaines des Joncs region southwest of Saigon 
actually threatened to assassinate peasants who attended 
the ceremony and accepted titles. However, of 1,174 
tenants scheduled to receive their titles, only a relatively 
minor proportion failed to attend the ceremony, and 
many of these, no doubt, for reasons other than fear 
of Communist reprisals. 

Peasants in general seem pleased with the land 
transfer and tenure security programs and seem to feel 
they are fairly administered. In areas where population 
pressure is heavier, of course, the favorable reaction is 
more pronounced than in the expanses of southwest 
Vietnam where land is more plentiful. Transfer prices 
in the more heavily populated areas are considered 
fair, but in less densely settled areas there has been 
some comment that prices seem high. The continued 
increase in tenure contracts despite relatively little 
official Government emphasis on the tenure security 
program indicates that tenants feel they obtain a real 
benefit from signing contracts with their landlords. 

A critical point in peasant reaction to the land 
transfer will come in the spring of 1960 when the first 
payments for transferred land fall due, including some 
from farmers in the least densely settled and least secure 
areas. It may be possible at this time to judge more 
accurately the extent of Communist influence in these 
areas and perhaps also to make a better estimate of 
peasant attitudes toward the Ngo government and their 
support for it. Vietminh agents in these areas are 
reported to be telling peasants not to make their land 
payments, arguing that the Communists had already 
transferred all land by edict during the period of civil 
strife. 

Several of the criticisms leveled against the agrarian 
reform program by outside observers appear not to have 
materialized or else have been overcome.’ Criticisms 
that the land transfer law was too loosely drafted reflect 
a desire—perhaps unrealistic in the context of Viet- 
namese legal tradition—that legislation should be very 
specific in its administrative directions. It would appear 
that the administrative interpretations have, on the 

9. See particularly Wurfel, op. cit., and “Commentary” in 


Richard W. Lindholm (ed.), op. cit., p. 209 et seq. and p. 
211 et seq. 
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whole, been consistent with the spirit of the law, reflect- 
ing the unquestioned determination of the government 


to carry out the transfer. Fear that land payments might 


lead to inflation was considered unjustified by official 
American specialists at the time the land transfer began, 


and nothing since has indicated the transfer has con- 


tributed to serious inflation. Prices set for land on the 


whole appear fair and within the ability of new owners 
to pay without hardship. What kind of administrative 


attitude will be taken toward defaults on payments due 
since the current 


to poor crops remains to be seen 


harvest is quite good, this question is unlikely to arise in 


1960. It is perhaps of interest, however, to note that one 


highly placed official in reply to American suggestions 


when the land transfer ordinance was being drafted 


commented, “I know our peasants: if you say 6 years, 


” 


they will repay in 10; if you say 10 they will pay in 15, 


indicating a willingness to take a lenient (if paternal 


view. 
] 


The effectiveness of landowne opposition to land 


transfer is difficult to gauge. It important to realize 


that the Ngo government d not depend to any 


large 


the political support ol 


southern landowners, but that it is acutely 


significant extent on 


aware ol 
No inform- 


ation available to date indicates widespread landlord 


the dangers which peasant unrest can bring 


evasion or administrative corruption, although there 


have been on occasion some rumors to this effect 


Recently, a ranking administrator in the Directorate 
of Land Registration was dismissed and charged with 
irregularities in preparing land titles, It is the general 
feeling that this is to be taken as an expression of a firm 
attitude on the part of the government against any 
favoritism. Some specific instances tend to substantiate 
the government’s determination not to let landowner 
influence hamper the land transfer program. The land 
belonging to the Vice-President of the Republic has 
been transferred to tenants, as has also the land belong- 
ing to the Vietnamese ambassador to the United States. 


hold- 
27.000 


The government has purchased the largest single 


ing in Vietnam, a family estate embracing 


hectares in the southern province of Ba Xuyen. Com- 
pensation for this area will total over 90,000,000 piasters 
(US$2,571,429 at the official rate). It is not without 
significance that this holding had belonged to an 
individi:al who died ten years ago, but in order to avoid 


taxes the land had never been divided among the heirs 


In strict accord with the land transfer law. the Depart- 


ment of Agrarian Reform has treated the holding as a 
single unit, and permitted all the potential heirs to- 
gether to keep only a single 100 hectare retention unit. 

Certain observers have suggested that, because the 
land transfer breaks up large holdings for sale in small 


units to individual farmers, there may be a fall in rice 


20 


production or the possibilities for increased agricultural 
production will be jeopardized.’ This concern, while 
perhaps valid for areas where there is an extensive 
plantation agriculture dependent upon credit and man- 
agement services for large owners, does not apply to 
South Vietnam. The effect of the land transfer on rice 
produc tion one way or another in the next few seasons 
will probably be negligible, since the agrarian reform 
in no way changes the pattern of agricultural produc- 
tion. There might be some reduction in sales of rice as 
peasants find they must market less to meet obligations, 
but that is not expected to be an important factor since 
the South Vietnamese peasantry already has one of the 
highest per capital levels of rice consumption in Asia. 
The most important effect of the transfer will come 

| 


later when the economic incentives of ownership and 


fixed produce rentals are felt by individual peasant 


farmers. The land transfer program does not break up 
management units: peasants make their own manage- 
ment decisions, Large absentee landlords have not been 


important in the rural credit market for over a decade, 


since they have been unable to collect their loans in 


face of local insecurity. (Credit has been supplied 
through relatives, small landowners living in the village, 
local merchants. 


and by As for extensively exploited 


holdings growing rice, although several existed before 
World War II in the Mekong Delta, by the time of 
the land transfer ordinance, only one continued to be 
operated as a large-scale unit. All the rest had broken 
up their land into tenant-sized, individual holdings. 
Even before the war there were only a handful of these 
large holdings, despite the fact that they operated in an 
economic climate which in no way discouraged large- 
scale rice production. Available information indicates 
that such large-scale operations existed not because of 
their greater efficiency as compared to the peasant cul- 
tivator, but because of the special types of institutional 
assistance—particularly low-cost credit and land grants 

formerly available to large French-owned undertak- 
ings. Thus there is no impressive evidence that large- 
scale production of rice is more efficient than peasant 
agriculture under Vietnamese conditions. 

Furthermore, there remains the problem of popula- 
tion pressure. There is no real prospect at the moment 
that industrial growth in South Vietnam within the 
next generation can move forward rapidly enough to 
emp!oy gainfully any large proportion of the rural 
population if it were displaced by large-scale rice plant- 
ations on the order, say, of Canadian wheat farms. (Of 

yurse, this discussion applies only to riceland, since the 
Vietnamese land transfer law explicitly exempts other 
rubber, where large-scale 


including notably 


10. See Lindholm, (ed.), loc. cit. 
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plantation management does introduce unquestioned 
efficiencies. ) 

Recent press criticism of the American aid program 
in Vietnam has not touched upon the agrarian reform, 
although there have been some criticisms of American 
assistance in land settlement. Indeed, several leading 
American publications have recently published mainly 
laudatory articles dealing with the agrarian reform.” 
During the U.S. congressional hearings last summer on 
the International Cooperation Administration program 
in Vietnam, the agrarian reform was not an object of 
criticism. 

The agrarian reform in South Vietnam has _ been 
another illustration of the role foreign technicians can 
play within the modern concept of technical and 
economic assistance. The desire to implement the 
agrarian reform came—as it must always—from respon- 
sible administrators within the Vietnamese government, 
but from the earliest stages, Americans on all levels 
played an important, and in many ways a catalytic, 
role. The studies made by American specialists, their 
day-by-day technical assistance on problems of drafting 
and administration, and their contstant urging that 
effective action be taken were of crucial importance. 
Americans helped devise suitable institutional adjust- 
ments, frame decrees, and organize implementation pro- 
cedures. United States direct aid equipment enabled the 
survey work to be carried out promptly, and counter- 


part funds made possible more effective and rapid 
administrative action. A key American role was simply 
to provide a sympathetic and professionally informed 
group of advisors to permit Vietnamese administrators 
of all ranks in the government to develop and formulate 
more precisely their own thinking, whether on a limited 
technical matter or on a broad problem of national 
policy. But throughout the process Americans have 
retained their function as advisors and have not over- 
stepped the now-accepted bounds to become “oper- 
ators.” In a number of instances, the considered opinion 
of Americans has been overruled by Vietnamese officials 
—who, after all, must bear the responsibility for this 
program being carried out in their own country. They 
have, in effect, sought American opinion, evaluated it 
in the light of local conditions and political necessities, 
and acted upon it in the manner which they felt most 
appropriate. Accordingly, the Ngo government rightfully 
considers the agrarian reform as a Vietnamese program 
carried out with some American and French assistance, 
while the peasants, it seems, attribute the program 
entirely to their national government. 


11. See, for example, Tillman Durdin, “Vietnam Extends 
Agrarian Reform,’ New York Times, April 2, 1959; Ernest 
K. Lindley, “An Ally Worth Having,” Newsweek, June 25, 
1959; and Arnold Beichman, “Land Reforms Stir Vietnam,” 
Christian Science Monitor, October 22, 1959. 


The New Political Outlook in Burma 


BY RICHARD BUTWELL 


URMA’S POLITICS underwent very considerable 
changes during the period of the caretaker admin- 
istration of Prime Minister General Ne Win which began 
in October, 1958, and is to come to an end in April, 1960. 
Some of these changes will persist following the estab- 
lishment of a new government by former Premier U Nu, 
whose party won four-fifths of the seats in the February 
6 voting for the Chamber of Deputies. Though com- 
bining with practices continuing from the past, they 
will give Burmese politics in the years immediately ahead 
an undoubtedly different hue from those of the first 
eleven years of independence. The very fact that the 
caretaker government of Premier Ne Win (the armed 
Dr. Butwell, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Illinois, is at present a visiting lecturer at the 
University of Rangoon. He is co-author, with Amry Vanden- 
bosch, of Southeast Asia Among the Powers. 
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forces’ Chief of Staff) 
Burma’s politics from 1960 on different from the period 
prior to 1958. The same can be said of the fact that 
the one-time omnibus nationalist coalition, the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL)—or rather 
a faction of it—had to give up responsibility for govern- 
ing the country. From September 1946 (when the 
AFPFL under the late General Aung San joined the 
Executive Council of Governor Sir Hubert Rance’) 
until October 1958, politics in Burma were dominated 
by the League. It was factionalism within the League 


came into being will make 


which ultimately brought to an end this era.’ 
The rivalry between former Premier U Nu and ex- 
1 See John Cady, A History of Modern Burma (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958), p. 538. 


2 See Maung Maung, Burma’s Constitution (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959), p. 217. 
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Deputy Minister U Kyaw Nyein, the split of the AFPFL 
into “Clean” and “Stable” 
1950, the bitter 
the summer months of the same year, and the fact of 
General Ne Win’s nomination by Nu as Premier 


been rec orded elsew here 


factions in the spring of 


hostility and mounting instability of 
have 
The or the way In 


which the change of government took place are import- 


ant but not easy to acertain with accuracy This, how- 
ever, should not obscure the bas ‘ hat reevardless 
of the motivation and manner of U Nu’s request to 
General Ne Win to caretake1 
political party ceased to be responsible for the 
Burma 
edged top military figure became its political 


Although members of Ne Win’s ¢ 


exception been civilians 


become Premier, a 
conduct 
of government in and the country’ knowl- 
leade! 
abinet have with one 
soldi rs, mili- 
Briga- 


1as been 


non-party), not 
tary personne! have held key admin 
dier Aung Gyi, Vice-Chief of Staff 
in charge of coordinating 
Colonel Maung Maung, Chairman of the 
Security Council and Director of Military 

led the 
(which has produced impressive re 
the War Office 


istrative jobs 

Army 
economit activities while 

National 
ining, has 
caretaker government’s anti-crime campaign 
suits \ rious top 
officers have met regularly at to discuss 
Younger officers also 


were appointed to assist in the administration of such 


general governmental policie 


departments as the railways, the police, the customs, 
national registration, and the agricultural and industrial 
corporations. 

Unlike some revolutionary military regimes estab- 
rovernment has 
Win himself was 


in October 


lished elsewhere, the Ne Win caretaker 
been a constitutional one. General Ne 
elected premier by the Chamber of Deputies 
1958 (for a period of six months) to restore law and 


order and arrange for the conduct of free 


elections 
When he found that this could not be done in the 
Con- 


a non-parliamentarian 


specified time, he resigned in February 1959—the 


stitution then not permitting 
premier to continue for a longer period. The Constitu 


tion was subsequently amended ind Ne Win was re- 


3 For 
and October. 


excellent background to the events of 
1958, see J. S. I The ernance of 
Modern Burma (New York: Institute of Pac Relations 
1958), pp. 109-129; also Frank N The Political 
Split in Burma,” Far Eastern Suri October 1958, pp 
145-155 

4 U Sein Win, editor of The Guardian daily newspaper 
and monthly magazine, has written that U Nu himself decided 
to ask General Ne Win to form a retaker government. Ses 
his interesting The Split Story (Rang 
Ltd., 1959), pp 81-85 U Nu’s letter r and =the 
latter’s reply are reproduced on pp. 84 

5 See Haldore Hanson, 
Three Evils,’ The Reporter, June 11 ». 29. See also 
the Reuters dispatch in The New } January 18 
1959 


September 


irnivall 


Trager 


Guardian 


‘*Twenty-f jonels and the 
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elected. This resort to parliament for a constitutional 
Ne Win’s 


stewardship was not atypical for Burma. The caretaker 


modification of the terms of Prime Minister 


government has sought consistently to work through and 
with the parliament rather than to ignore it or throttle 
it—as has been done by administrations headed by 
military leaders in several other countries. 

resulting 
“Clean” 


elections in which none of the present top 


rhe holding of elections in February 1960 
in a landslide victory for U Nu and his 
AFPFL 
military leadership participated as candidates—is con- 


sistent with the known view of Ne Win,* expressed 
many times before he became Prime Minister, that sol- 
diers should stay soldiers, servants of the state. Law and 
order have been largely restored by the Ne Win govern- 
ment—which was its primary task preparatory to the 
holding of free elections and which best explains why it 
is now giving up power. Insurrectionary activity has 
been brought to its lowest point since the outbreak of the 
insurgent troubles, rebel having “miserably 
1958 to July 


“to about half its former number.”? The ordinary 


strength 
dwindled down” 


1959 


in the period October 


crime rate has been considerably reduced, declining 
28.9 percent in the first nine months of the caretaker 
government as compared with the same period a year 
earliet Che possibility that leading political figures 
might resort to violence to achieve their ends appears 
to have been eliminated. The elections of 1960 seem to 
have been held in a much freer environment than the 
voting of 1951 and 1956, partly because the Ne Win 
government was not seeking to succeed itself and partly 
because of the improved state of security in the country. 

Che fact that the February elections revived party 
government might suggest a return to political normalcy 
in Burma, but this is probably an inaccurate impres- 
sion. If by “normalcy” one means the ways of the pre- 
Ne Win period, the assumption is that the politics of 
the decade after independence represented the normal 
whereas in all 


mode of political behavior in Burma, 


probability these years will come to be reckoned as 


6 See, for example, Frank N. Trager, “The New Temper of 
Burmese Politics,’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, August 15, 1958, 
p 179 

7 The 


Months 


Ministry of Information, 1959), p. 11. The 


Nine after the Ten Years Rangoon: 


repo! ted strength 


of the 


insurgents after nine months of the caretaker govern- 
Karen National Defence Organization, 2,583; 
Kuomintang 2,020; White Flag Communists, 1,046; Red Flag 
Shan insurgents, 285; Mujahids, 74, and 
Mon National Defense Organizations, 19; 


the first nine 


ment was 


Communists, 338; 
total 6,365. During 
1,176 insur- 
and 915 captured; 2,306 


months of the Ne Win government 
gents were killed, 1,362 wounded 
insurrectionists surrendered 

8 Ibid., p. 5 


is here attributed by the caretaker government as being mainly 


The recovery of large quantities of illicit arms 


responsible for this drop in the incidence of crime 
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quite extraordinary times. Moreover, even if this judg- 
ment is not accepted, there have been too many changes 
in Burma in the last seventeen months to permit a 
return to all the political habits of the days before the 
change of governments in October, 1958. 

The most important of these changes is the very 
fact that the Army held political power in place of 
the politicians. This is not to suggest that Burma’s Army 
has become a partisan factor in the country’s political 
process. It is, however, unquestionably likely that for 
several months and probably some years to come 
decisions will partly be made by the politicians on the 
basis of how they will be received in top military circles. 
General Ne Win has been consistent in his view that 
soldiers should stay out of politics, but, no matter how 
perfect the Army’s record may be in this respect, the 
politicians will certainly remember that a general once 
answered the call to serve as Burma’s premier and that 
leading military officers played prominent roles in his 
administration. Their image of what events might pro- 
duce a repeat performance in the future will give the 
Army definite political importance—even if it does not 
want it. 


National Solidarity Associations 
A distinct innovation on the Burmese political scene 
one which has continued to receive vigorous encour- 
agement from the caretaker regime even after the elec- 
is the avowedly non-partisan National Solidarity 
(NSA) (Kyant-Khaing Ye 


Ahphwes). This is a movement of citizens’ associations, 


tions 
Association movement 
organized in rural and urban areas alike,*® to perform 
such varied functions as assisting in combatting lawless- 
ness, fighting black marketing and other forms of 
“economic insurgency” and educating “the people as 


to their civic rights and duties.”'® It is the expressed 


9 Vice-Chief of Staff (Navy) Commodore Than Pe stated 
at the first Rangoon Divisional Conference of the National 
Solidarity Associations that arrangements had been completed 
for the establishment of a Council in the center to coordinate 
the efforts of various National Solidarity Associations in vil- 
lages, townships, districts and divisions. The work of the 
Associations could thus be better organized and more ef- 
ficiently directed, he said. The Burman, November 30, 1959. 

10 The Nine Months after the Ten Years, p. 19. Com- 
modore Than Pe, in a speech as Chairman of the first Rangoon 
District Conference of the National Solidarity Association, 
stated that the purposes of the NSAs were to build up public 
morale, restore law and order, and reinstate the rule of law 
in the country. The Guardian, November 30, 1959. 

11 Colonel Maung Maung stated in a press conference that 
persons holding executive posts in political parties have been 
ruled ineligible for membership in the NSA so as to avoid 
involving the Associations in any way in partisan politics. The 
Nation, November 11, 1959. 
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intention of the National Solidarity Associations to 
remain above partisan politics.’ Although there have 
been charges that particular NSAs have not always 
abided by this rule, there is no reason at the present 
time to believe that most of the associations will not 
strive to play their proper role. Even if the NSAs stay 
clear from partisan politics, however, this does not mean 
that they may not play a different role of their own in 
the political process of the country. One top military 
leader, Vice-Chief of Staff (Navy) Commodore Than 
Pe, has stated that it is the duty of the Associations to 
uphold the principles embodied in the Constitution and 
to make efforts to implement the national ideology as 
expressed in the Constitution.’* This seems to suggest a 
watch-dog role of keeping future party administrations 
from what are regarded as constitutional deviations. 
Brigadier Tin Pe, a member of the NSA Central 
Executive Committee speaking at the first Conference 
of the Ragoon Divisional Council of the NSA late in 
November 1959, described the NSA movement as a 
formalization of the national unity achieved under Army 
leadership since the AFPFL split and succeeding events. 
Said he: “When 
achieved, some politicians began to ask whether this 


such a National Association was 


was a Third Force. But it certainly is a human tendency 
to live as an organized community. This is nothing new. 
Our independence have been won on the basis of our 
masses being organized. The organized masses have 
helped to preserve this independence up to date and 
in any future national crisis we will have to utilize the 
organized masses to repel any danger which threatens 
the nation. From my own village experience the sense of 
community feeling is very strong in our village life. 
Whether to meet happy occasions or unhappy situations 
our villagers tend to work and cooperate happily with 
a community spirit. But owing to political loyalties 
even villages began to be divided according to the 
political color of their sympathies. Such divisions spelt 
danger for the whole nation. But now in the form of 
the NSA the masses are again united and organized 
and this is a very natural development.” 

Apparently certain Army officers may continue to 
play leading roles in the NSA movement."* At present 
Brigadier Aung Gyi, Vice-Chief of Staff (Army), is a 
Vice-President of the Central Executive Council of 
National Solidarity Associations, while Colonel Maung 
Maung (Chairman of the National Security Council) is 


12 The Burman, November 30, 1959. 

13 The Nation. November 30, 1959. 

14 No Army officers, however, apparently even gave serious 
thought to contesting in the February elections. See broadcast 
remarks in this regard of Colonel Maung Maung, reported in 
The Nation of August 25, 1959. 
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play a necessity for its departure. These are largely professional 


NSAs 
on and the and otherwise well-educated persons, and their attitudes 
fficers hold would be particularly important if the occasion for 
Army Ci military intervention ever presented itself again. 
Related to this trend of thought is the higher expecta- 
on which the public now has of what can e expect- 
NSA | from its government. Rangoon, before the change of 
popula imes in October, 1958, was one of the dirtiest cities 
1a. Mass n Asia—in contrast with its cleanliness of pre-war days. 
of the ler the inspired leadership of Colonel Tun Sein, 
is having r of Rangoon under the caretaker government, the 
country ty has undergone major changes. New satellite towns 
f contact { iaketa and North and South Okkalapa (on the out- 
fluenced kirts of Rangoon) have been set up, and the refugees 
me would who shacks were such an ugly aspect of the municipal 
pe previously, have been settled in them.?® Roads 
fessional been repaired and some widened, garbage is being 
used ! ilarly collected, and various projects have been in- 
pre- augurated to beautify the city. Clean-up campaigns 
ilsion th Army personnel, government employees and mem- 
question ers various Civilian associations as participants 
Western hg ven many neighborhoods a distinctly more at- 
mocratk tractive appearance.” 
national level, the fight against the various 
Chere are I irgent groups has met with unparalleled successes. 
Ne Win he crime rate has dropped The cost of living also 
tion) the has appreciably declined,** and more than 1,400 bogus 
hin firms were de-registered during the first nine 
J] months of the Ne Win government.”* Agricultural pro- 
duction has reached a new post-war peak.** Corruption 
in government appears to have been considerably re- 
duced and prominent politic al figures have been brought 
il for malpractices and crimes allegedly committed 
ba. Wig inder past governments 
secretary 
Home total of 164,301 persons from 23,680 slum dwellings 
ttled between mid-January and mid-May, 1959. The 
nths after the Ten Years, p 69 
20 1e caretaker regime’s accomplishments in Rangoon are 
Northern bed in Chapter V (pp. 65-73) of The Nine Months after 
Bris idier ] len Y ears 
g Maung 21 The Nine Months after the Ten Years, p. 8. Major 
yaw Min crimes declined from 6,452 to 4,605 during the first nine 
Sagail months of the Ne Win government 


Ibid 31, gives a consumer price index of low-income 


iseholds Rangoon for the thirteen-month period June, 
5 July, 1959 
Ibid., 33. The figure had risen to 2,027 by November. 


ifter 1959. The Guardian, November 9, 1959. 


thing 24 Economic Survey of Burma 1959 (presented in Parlia- 
should ne yy the Minister for Finance and Revenue, August 17, 
1959). Rangoon: Government Printing and Stationery, 1959, 


Thakin Tun Ant, a “Clean” AFPFL Member of Par- 
nt, for example, was arrested in connection with the 
three years earlier of four National Unity Front party 
near Minhla. The Nation, July 31, 1959. “Clean” 
Thakin Pan Myaing also was arrested under the 
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Regardless of who were responsible for various of the 
shortcomings of government formerly, the public has 
now been shown that good government is possible in 
Burma. The caretaker administration has set standards 
of competence and integrity that the politicians will 
have to try to live up to if they are to win the support 
of the educated public (including the military). 

Of particular importance has been the record of the 
Ne Win government against the Communists.** The 
Communist insurrection has been reduced to its point 
of least importance since its inauguration in 1948.*7 The 
pro-Communist National Unity Front, considered a 
potential threat to the AFPFL government as a result 
of its electoral showing in 1956 and feared by many in 
view of its pivotal position in Parliament after the 
League split of 1958, lost popular support under the 
Ne Win government. Its almost complete rout in the 
February 6 elections is testimony to this. Not only the 
position of the Communists but also that of the so-called 
interest organizations may be significantly different in 
the future as a result of actions of the Ne Win govern- 
ment. An effort has been made to give various occupa- 
tional groups an identity apart from the political 
parties.** This, in a defined and organizational sense, 
they have not had in the past. If such efforts bear fruit, 
this could mean that such groups may in the future be- 
come forces seeking to influence government and the 
parties rather than tools or satellites of the parties. 

Important though they may be, these and other 
changes of the past two years should not obscure the 
fact that some important aspects of the Burmese political 
process have not been modified appreciably. The self- 
checking two-party system expected to result from the 
February voting, in which the “Clean” and “Stable” 


AFPFL factions competed as seeming equals, has not 
eventuated. There had, indeed, been a curious kind of 


Prevention of Corruption Act on a charge involving the sell- 
ing of municipal bazaar space, while Thakin Kyaw Dun of the 
same party was detained in a kidnapping case. 

26 A significant aspect of the government’s campaign against 
the Communists has been ideological, as witnessed by its best- 
selling booklet Dhamantaraya (Rangoon: Ministries of Inform- 
ation and Defense, 1959), exposing the menace of Communism 
to Buddhism. Mass meetings throughout the country to de- 
nounce Communism, reported almost daily for a while in 
the press, were an aspect of the same approach. 

27 Major attacks by Communist and other insurgents “have 
ceased altogether,” according to The Nine Months after the 
Ten Years, p. 12. There has been some serious Shan insurgent 
activity since the period covered by this report—but none on 
the part of the Communists. However, Colonel Maung Maung 
pointed out in a broadcast interview that, although the Com- 
munists’ military strength in Upper Burma is negligible, they 
still conduct “classes.” The Nation, August 24, 1959. 

28 See The Nine Months after the Ten Years, pp. 60-61, 
for a discussion of the Ne Win government's activities in this 
regard in the labor union field. 
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two-party system under the caretaker administration 
before the elections—even though neither of the these 
parties had any responsibility for governing the country. 
This was a consequence of the AFPFL split.in the spring 
of 1958, but the decisive victory of U Nu’s “Clean” 
faction (since re-named the Union Party) in the ballot- 
ing for the Chamber of Deputies produced a majority 
for that party actually greater than that possessed by 
the League before it split. 

Prior to the AFPFL division into rival factions, 
Burma had a multi-party system in name but a one- 


9 


party system in reality,*® the League having won such 
resounding victories in the parliamentary elections of 
1951 and 1956. The National Unity Front (NUF), 
which captured thirty-four seats in the 250-member 
Chamber of Deputies in 1956, was regarded by some as 
a potential major party, but it possessed neither the 
national organization nor even the brittle unity of the 
AFPFL. The NUF was an anti-AFPFL alliance formed 
to contest an election. It remained as a united opposition 
(of the left) after the election partly as a consequence 
of the advantages of collaboration revealed by the voting 
results (which gave the NUF more seats than it prob- 
ably expected). 

The only two parties which counted in Burma under 
the Ne Win government prior to the February elections 
were the “Clean” AFPFL of U Nu and the “Stable” 
AFPFL, led by ex-Deputy Prime Ministers U Ba Swe 
and U Kyaw Nyein. The other parties all lost ground 
during the caretaker period, as was confirmed by the 
elections. The pro-Communist NUF was particularly 
adversely affected, as noted already, by the attitude of 
the anti-Communist caretaker government towards it. 
Other parties also continued to exist under the Ne Win 
government, but, as shown by the elections results, they 
are not important—except insofar as they are allies of 
the “Clean” or “Stable” factions of the AFPFL (as in 
the States and the Chin Division). 

The two-party system that seemed to have established 
itself in Burma under the caretaker administration ap- 
peared to fall like a house of cards in the February 6 
elections. The “Clean” party of U Nu not only won 
four-fifths of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
elections in some constituencies have not yet been held 
due to security conditions—but it also gained more than 
two-thirds of the popular vote. The “Stable” AFPFL 
acquired only thirty seats, not even enough to move a 
vote of no confidence; several of the top figures in the 
party, including leaders U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Nyein, 


29 For a brief and recent good description of Burma's 
political parties before the split, see Josef 
“Burma,” in George McT. Kahin (ed.), Governments and 
Politics of Southeast Asia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1959), pp. 114-118. 


Silverstein, 
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were seriously trounced. Despite this overwhelming set- 
back, however, it would be unwise to write an obituary 
for the “Stable” AFPFL as a party or for Ba Swe and 
Kyaw Nyein as persons of political importance, The 
latter will have considerable personal influence, even 
outside Parliament (assuming they do not stand in 
party itself still has its 


NUF never 


personally 


future by-elections), while th 
nation-wide organization (something the 

had). With this national organization and 
able leaders (and shaken out of its incredible complac- 
ency and sense of superiority), the “Stable” faction will 
almost surely prove stronger in the next general elec- 


tions. In the meantime, however. Burma once again 


has, for all practical purposes, a one-party system struc- 


turally—with all that this could mean in potentially ir- 
responsible rule. 
Political party organization, moreover—as in the past 
remains top-heavy from Rangoon down. Both the 
“Clean” and “Stable” 


lems in making election nominations from particular 


factions experienced some prob- 
groups and individuals in certain parts of the country, 
but essentially the local party organizations are satellites 
of the national party leadership. Decisions are channel- 
led downwards in a manner that seems little changed 
Although the 


government of Ne Win has striven to give various oc- 


from the heyday of the united AFPFL. 


cupational and other groups an independent organiza- 
tional existence, the political parties continue to possess 
“Clean” AFPFL, for 


example, has its Union Labor Organization, while the 


their own such affiliates. The 
“Stable” faction has its Trade Union Congress (Burma) 
and the leftists their Burma Trade Union Congress. 
Organized interest groups clearly have a long way to go 
before they become independent enough to seek to use 
the politicians who have used them for so long now 
Despite the fact that two truly nation-wide political 
parties contested the 1960 elections (the first time that 
this has happened in independent Burma), individual 
personalities continued to predominate—even more so 
than formerly. The “Clean” AFPFL was literally U Nu’s 
party, being composed of those who respect his leader- 
ship and integrity and undoubtedly others who saw as- 
sociation with him as a means of obtaining office. The 
‘Clean” campaign largely centered on Nu. “Clean” 
ballot boxes had a picture of him on them—which rivals 
in the “Stable” faction and among the smaller parties 
and independents claimed confused the unsophisticated 
voter into thinking that he was voting for Nu personally. 
Ba Swe 


those of the 


“Clean” posters also featured Nu’s photograph 
and Kyaw Nyein were not depicted on 
“Stable” faction), and it was Nu’s speeches that formed 
the “Clean” 


party. It was Nu, also, who went into the doubtful con- 


the bulk of the campaign literature of 


stituencies to charm the electorate with his idealistic 
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speeches and colorful stories. Although the “Stable” 
faction was probably more issue-oriented, it still, more 
than anything else, consisted of the followers of U Ba 
Swe and U Kyaw Nyein. The 1958 split into two AFPFL 
factions was occasioned by clashing personalities and 
mistrust and fear of individuals for one another. This 
predominance of personal rivalries over broader issues 
in the “Clean” and “Stable” factions—if it persists, 
and the recent election indicates it probably will 
should serve as an only too constant reminder of the 
more enduring aspects of Burmese politics. 

Campaigning for the 1960 elections showed little 
change in the kind of appeals made by the major par- 
ticipants. U Nu, an unquestionably dedicated Buddhist, 
again lectured his followers, his opponents, and the 
voters on the necessity and wisdom of living according 
to the Buddhist Five Precepts. He also promised to 
make Buddhism the State religion. His main opponents, 
for their part, revived their oft-made claims of being 
the more genuine socialists in the country and suggested 
that Nu did not always live up to the Five Precepts 
which he preached so vigorously. Some of the campaign 
assertions, such as those of Nu in defense of democracy, 
contained certain implications that might not have been 
present in his speeches of four years ago,*° but on the 
whole the claims and presentations were quite familiar. 

Reporting of campaign developments was limited to 
the newspapers. Front-page stories heralded the elec- 
tioneering promises of the rival contestants, but the 
official Burma Broadcasting Service gave them no at- 
tention. News broadcasts of the B.B.S. bore a definite 
resemblance to the days of the undivided AFPFL when 
opposition speeches were not reported on the radio. 
Considering the fact that civilian government almost 
broke down in Burma in September 1958, and that 
Army leaders were called upon to help effect its restor- 
ation, there has in fact been a surprisingly large amount 
of tolerance in the caretaker period for the civilian 
politicians, who in a sense constituted a very definite 
opposition since they were eager to fill the positions held 
by non-political figures. Nonetheless, the idea of the 
role of the opposition and the facilities that should be 
accorded to those out of power has not seemed to be 
any better understood by the caretaker administration 
than by previous governments.*! 

There also is probably reason to doubt whether the 
developments of the past two years have produced much 


more respect for the common people than was evident 


30 See his We Must Defend Democracy (Rangoon: “Clean” 
AFPFL, 1959, 52 pp). 

31 The Leader of the official Opposition, however, will 
receive a special salary (for the first time) in the parliament 
which assembles in April. Legislation providing for this was 
passed in September 1959. The Nation, September 12, 1959. 
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in the heyday of the AFPFL. There certainly has been 
much better law enforcement with resulting benefits for 
the ordinary people, but it is doubtful whether many 
persons in Burma yet have the same kind of respect for 
the electorate as do the politicians of most Western 
countries. There seems to be a certain implied contempt 
for the masses in much that is done in the process of 
Burmese politics—not the least of which is the way in 
which the various satellite occupational organizations 
have been used by the politicians. 

The masses, for their part, show only limited signs 
of being more assertive. Thus the large electoral major- 
ity which they accorded U Nu’s party was partly a 
protest against the rigors of Army rule. The legacy of 
absolutism under the old Burmese kings, fortified by the 
years of colonial and then frequently arbitrary AFPFL 
rule, probably has not been changed by the necessity 
of queueing up for various hard-to-get products and by 
other disciplinary requirements under the caretaker 
government. Indeed, the tendency meekly to accept 
authority may have increased among the populace. For- 
tunately, the masses clearly know how to express them- 
selves freely in an election booth, but this is not the 
same thing as standing up against political bullies or 
publicly opposing policies such as some of those of the 
caretaker government, which were not liked. 

Partly as a consequence of the posting of trained 
Army administrative personnel to various governmental 
boards and agencies, administrative practices have im- 
proved and efficiency considerably increased in some 
quarters. The worst of the corruption has probably been 
eliminated and the level of governmental behavior in 
this respect would seem to be as high as it has ever 
been in the post-independence period. However, corrup- 
tion still exists, some of it being reported in the press 
and probably more of it going unnoticed. 

Some will question the enduring quality of the ap- 
parent change in attitude of Burma’s many public serv- 
ants. The fault of the civil servants in Burma, as the 
influential monthly, The Guardian, noted, is that they 
“always try to please the government by serving its 
party.”*? Although there are certainly many able and 
dedicated public servants who have welcomed the op- 
portunity to go about their jobs free of annoying, 
persistent party interference, there are probably others 
who have cooperated with the objectives of the care- 
taker government for more opportunistic reasons. Im- 
provements in the administrative services will depend 
in large measure on the attitude of the politicians. The 
fact of two parties (despite the numerically weak posi- 
“Stable” faction in the Chamber of 
and the possible watch-dog role of the 


tion of the 
Deputies ) 


32 The Guardian (monthly), October 1958, p. 6. 
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National Solidarity Association may be important in 
this respect. 

The lack of an almost equal opposition, of course, 
leaves U Nu’s new Union Party government, which 
will take office in April, without one desirable type of 
check. The “Stable” AFPFL, however, is decidedly 
more vigorous than its humiliating electoral defeat 
might at first suggest. How vigorous it will continue 
to be and what role the NSA movement will be able to 
play in the future may be important factors in deter- 
mining the degree of difference in Burmese politics from 
1960 on compared with the period before the split. If 
the “Stable” faction cannot recover from its setback 
at the polls in February and if the National Solidarity 
Associations fall short of adequately performing their 
intended functions, the politics of Burma may assume 
more and more the shape of the first eleven years of 
independence. But the very fact of the necessity for a 
caretaker regime (with Army participation in it), oc- 
casioned by the former inability of the AFPFL to hold 
itself together and govern the country, would seem to 
insure that Burmese politics will never again be quite 
the same. 
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RUSSIAN AND SOVIET POLICY IN MANCHURIA AND 
OUTER MONGOLIA, 1911-1931. By Peter S. H. Tang. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1959. 494 pp. $10.00. 


This book is in the classical tradition of diplomatic history. 
Dr. Tang has painstakingly searched Russian, Chinese, and 
Western language sources to measure Russian pressures upon 
China’s tenuously held northern borderlands. The utilization 
of railroad concessions for political penetration of a prostrate 
nineteenth-century China is a familiar story, but nowhere is 
it more closely chronicled than in this study. Less detailed 
is the reconstruction of Russian manipulation of nationality 
tensions, but here too the diplomacy of imperialism (under 
the guise of “anti-imperialism”’) is 
deficiencies of this documentary approach, however, are 
several. In his laborious recounting of Russian machinations 
(and he is seldom sensitive to Chinese maneuvering) the 
author’s focus remains fixed on the archives. Rarely does his 
perspective rise to the panorama of shifting power in north- 
east Asia. There is little hint that control of Mongolia and 
Manchuria, especially following the collapse of Tsarist Russia, 
was a function of three forces, among which China often 
ranked below Japan. Nor is the problem of fractionalized 
China carefully explored, with the attendant question of 
foreign influence among the competing cliques of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin in Manchuria and his various rivals in Peking 
and Nanking. 


clearly revealed. The 
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the United States and imposing an inflexible time limit on the 
egotiations? Moreover, a recognition of the anti-Soviet feel- 
ng of the Matsuoka clique and the General Staff would 
ompt the conclusion that, even if the Konoe and Tojo 

yinets had been prepared to abandon their southern 
itions, a decision of this sort would have strengthened 
xis ties, not weakened them. It is inconceivable that any 
se Cabinet, in 1941, could have torpedoed both the 
to seize the East Indies and the Tripartite Alliance. In 
Professor Schroeder has written a provocative critique of 
an policy in 1941. His treatment of the Japanese 
however, is charitable rather than critical 
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IMPATIENT GIANT: RED CHINA TODAY. By Gerald 
Clark. New York: David McKay Company. 1959. 203 pp 
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chief value of this report of a visit to China by a 
idian journalist is in its record of personal interviews 
first-hand observations. Unfortunately, the author gives 

space to generalizations than to reporting, and each of 
chapters—devoted to such topics as the communes, indus- 
progress, old and new medical practices, the method of 

sion,’ and a comparison of Moscow and Peking 
sts of a shaky framework of evidence quite loaded down 
What 


ied’ Mr. Clark was China’s high rate of economic devel- 


heady speculations evidently “staggered and 
nt and population increase together with the apparent 
ince of the communes by the peasants. Drawing on his 

ty with communism in the Soviet Union, he states 
the social and industrial convulsions now shaking China 
Russia’s Bolshevik Revolution insignificant by com- 


on 


Despite a lack of acquaintance with China prior to this first 


t, Mr. Clark’s assumptions about the nature of the trans- 

rmation brought about by the new regime are generally 

Though the book suffers from a number of factual 

he has rendered a real service in making Communist 

more understandable to the general reader. To the 

yus student of modern China, however, the book will prob- 

suggest the serious problem of communication which con- 

nts the foreign observer in the People’s Republic: most of 

what the author was told during his visit faithfully reflects 

dicta of the Party, and he could judge its sincerity only 

by inference. He feels that there is a large measure of real 

enthusiasm among the masses, especially the young people, 

for the new order, for he believes that what they are receiving 

in terms of physical security and national pride more than 
compensates for any loss of individual freedom 


New Haven, Conn. GEORGE V. H. MOSELEY 3RD 


THE STORY OF INDONESIA. By Louis Fischer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1959. 324 pp. $5.00. 


Chis is an illuminating and readable book by a noted 
reporter on Asian affairs. His overall impressions are bitter- 
sweet: an exasperation at the wasted talent and resources 
of Indonesia during its chaotic economic and political decline 
since the end of the revolution, yet an enthusiasm for the 
charm and resourcefulness of some of the nation’s outstand- 
ing leaders. This ambivalence is characteristic of observers in 
Indonesia, particularly those who view the country only from 


the atypical capital city. It is unfortunate for the reader that 
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Mr. Fischer limited his itinerary merely to Djakarta (and 
its hill stations of Bogor and Bandung) and to Bali, with a 
brief stop in the city of Makassar on the way. These are 
tourist jaunts; for a serious political observer to confine his 
trip thus is an unforgiveable omission, making the book’s title 
misleading and definitely decreasing its usefulness. 

In his attempt to interpret kaleidoscopic events Mr. Fischer 
has utilized the technique of reporting verbatim interviews 
with a minimum of marginal comment. To persons unfamiliar 
with recent Indonesian history, this method of presentation 
tends further to confuse. The first third of the book gives a 
brief history of the archipelago from the earliest beginnings to 
independence from Dutch rule in 1949 and includes accounts 
of former Netherlands East Indies officials nostalgically re- 
From there the author jumps directly 
to his interviews which took place in 1958. The events of the 


calling better days. 


formative eight years between are discussed only in flashbacks 
during the interviews, reviews which are superficial and in- 
idequate. This omission is not entirely Mr. Fischer’s fault, 
for there are no comprehensive books on this period which 
night provide sounder information. The author’s brief resi- 
lence in the country could not have allowed him time enough 
to study this period sufficiently to summarize it for his readers. 
One might argue that beyond his warm sympathy for Asian 
independence movements, Mr. Fischer lacks the background 
to interpret fully the interviews. Nonetheless the interviews 
he does report are worth reading, and his lack of interpreta- 
tion at least prevents misinformation. He avoids any con- 
clusions by reverting, in the final chapter, to a generalized 
discussion of Asian nationalism which contains a warning to 
(American readers that they must avoid judging the newly 
independent nations of Asia according to Western ideals and 
standards. But neither are the standards the author has 
become accustomed te in India necessarily applicable to 


Indonesia. 


Perhaps the most enlightening interview reported by Mr. 
‘ischer is that with General Nasution. The chief of the armed 
forces makes amply clear his dislike of the Indonesian multi- 
party system and the political instability this system has created 
for the nation. Using practically the same slogans which 
Sukarno used in July 1959, Nasution urged the dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly and a revival of both the spirit 
and the letter of the revolutionary Constitution of 1945. This 
was all to come about in the late summer of 1959, a fact 
which would indicate that the army commander’s role in this 

ovement was far more influential than many persons were 


willing to admit. 


Mr. Fischer is unduly optimistic about the ability of the 
1945 Constitution to solve regional tensions, because he inter- 
prets the presence of regional representatives within the uni- 
cameral Parliament as forming a “House that includes a 
Senate.” In fact, the presence of a few hand-picked men 
from the Outer Islands whose voices might be heard but 
whose votes would be negligible would hardly affect the future 
Parliament’s decisions. There would be no challenge to 
Sukarno’s unitary state principle from a body the President 
himself selects. Inevitably, from his Djakarta viewpoint Mr. 
Fischer's treatment of the regional tensions is one-sided, while 
his failure to mention the influence and the dedication of the 
civil administration in the provinces and regencies is to 
neglect one of the few remaining institutions which helps 

p the nation on its feet after receiving so many knock-out 
blows. Indeed, more familiarity with the areas outside Djakarta 

{ more appreciation of the stability of the village-based 
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peasantry might well temper the pessimism which Djakarta’s 
antics produce and help explain the continued viability of the 
nation despite Djakarta’s apparent efforts to the contrary. 


University of California MILLIDGE P. WALKER 


THE WILOPO CABINET, 1952-1953. A Turning Point in 
Indonesia. By Herbert Feith. Ithaca, 
New York: Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell University. 
Also distributed by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York. 1958. 212 pp. $3.50. 


Post-revolutionary 


It seems unfortunate that such an important and author- 
itative study as this should not have received wider distribution. 
In the reviewer's opinion this work, an examination of the 
precarious existence of a coalition cabinet during two very 
decisive years in Indonesian post-independence history, is the 
most important work on Indonesian politics to have appeared 
in the past eight years. Mr. Feith, a young Australian political 
scientist, has amply displayed in this monograph that he has 
the background and the ability to become one of the most 
significant scholars writing on Indonesia. 

The monograph has wider implications than its case-study 
title would suggest, for the fall of the Wilopo cabinet marked 
the end in Indonesia of the real acceptance of Western par- 
liamentarism. The bitter hostility which ripened during this 
government between the Muslim Masjumi and the secular 
Nationalist party, plus the resort to the use of non-constitu- 
tional pressures by the President and the Army, drastically 
weakened the prestige of Parliament. This same party con- 
flict caused the Nationalists to look to the Communists for 
support, legitimizing their party and giving them a voice— 
though no official representation—in the inner councils of 
government for the first time since the abortive Madiun affair 
of 1948. Since the period of the Wilopo cabinet the Com- 
munist Party has been able actively to support President 
Sukarno’s rapid drift towards a more authoritarian type of 
government without having to accept responsibility for any 
of the mishaps along the way, so that today the Party emerges 
as the only one untainted by the graft and corruption typical 
of parties holding public office or by participation in the 
anti-Sukarno regional movements. 

It is the demise of the Masjumi and the Socialists, who 


esteemed the parliamentary system, and the rise of the left- 


wing Nationalists and the communists, who were willing to 
trifle with the system and bring about its eventual disgrace, 
which was forecast by the events of the Wilopo regime. These 
events are expertly interpreted by Mr. Feith. 


University of California MILLIDGE P. WALKER 


MALACCA BOY. By Katherine Sim. London. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1957. 288 pp. 15 shillings. 


This novel should not be overlooked by anyone interested in 
Southeast Asia, particularly Malayan village life. Although 
the reviewer has spent only two months in Malaya (one 
devoted to work in a Penang village), Malacca Boy appears 
to be an excellent sample of the significant ethnographic data 
found in select novels on this region. 

The book deals with the infancy, adolescence, and youthful 
maturity of Hassan, the son of an erratic Indian father and 
patient Malay mother. The setting, for the most part, is a 
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small village on the ancient Malacca. With the 


war Hassan’s family indignities of the Japanese 
occupation. Later, as a young n he becomes a soldier in the 
fight against the Commur ruerrillas. Forced into an ar- 


ranged marriage by hi lying her, Hassan eventually finds 


in this union lasting lacking in his illicit affairs 


The author, who is ) is enraptured with tropical 


scenery. Lengthy des Malayan landscape enhance 
the rural background th novel but impede its action 
Characterization is earne perceptive for the novelist 
has a deep affection for the village folk yet is not blind to 
their human limitations packed with detailed 
accounts of the various rite / yassage from circumcision 
through marriage and d derable attention is devoted 
to family life, oral litera both Moslem and animistic 
customs, the Chinese 1ood pre iration agric ilture, etc 

Malaya in 1937, as the 
1947, 
settling in Kuala Lumpur pass the Government Malay 
languag: husband decided to 
rent a small Malay villag € n Malacca 


studying for these exams, where was able to draw, write, 


he talented author fir 


wife of a British civil servar She came again in 


examinations “She and her 


while she was 


ind learn the language. It w during this period that she 
began to write Malacca B 


Syracuse University 


CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION 
and Arthur F. Wris 
1959. 390 pp $P 50 


Edited by David S. Nivison 


ht. Stanford: Stanford University Press 


‘ 
This is a new collective eleven young scholars, 
each of whom contributes | il study under the general 
heading of “Confucianism in both China and Japan 
New information (about Chinese lan rules, the charitable 


estates of big families, Chinese 1ucratic behavior, and the 


Confucian teachers in moder ipan) which was hitherto 


unavailabale in depth and b Ith is now furnished in this 


volume. The authors have 1 le genuine contributions to the 


history of Chinese nd to our understanding of 


bureaucrats and rural 


Institutior 
Chinese nmunities 

The book also represents tl new interpretative s hoo! of 
sinology, which in a way resembles modern photography 
sometimes having the foreground clear and the rest blurred in 
interpretations. This kind of i is new and sociological. 
Occasionally, however, a re experienced in this field 
may lose track of what he is reading about. Both the editorial 
job and the introductory chapter ire well done, but readers 
of the book confront diffi understanding the intro- 
ductory part until they have read the subsequent chapters; 
still feel that 
it is hard to grasp ‘ lain idea They will feel happy in 
reading chapters by Hui-Chen Wang Liu on “An Analysis 
of Chinese Clan Rules; b John Whitney Hall on “The 
Confucian Japan;”’ and by Donald 
H. Shively on “Motoda Ejifu;’ these very informative chapters 
Nivision’s “Ho-Shen and His 


Accusers” is also very clear in the first part, the information 


indeed even if they ( th pages, they may 


Teacher in Tokugawa 
are easy to understand Dr 


of which is drawn mainly from Professor Knight Biggerstaff’s 
bibliography of Ho Shen in Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period; the rest of the chapter actually covers the whole of 
Chinese history 2nd is somewhat blurred Professor Charles 
O. Hucker has made a special study 


Ming China, and his hard work on this subject is visible in his 


of the censorial system in 


chapter. It is, however, hard to understand what he means 
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by the statement that “classical Confucianism is authoritarian 
and Legalism egalitarian;’ and it is also doubtful whether 
the Hung-wu Emperor (1368-98) was “an illiterate com- 
moner’ or not. Nor can one be absolutely sure that “the 
most powerful enunch of all Chinese history was Wei Chung- 
hsien.”’ Elsewhere in this volume the term “bureaucrats” seems 
to bé too inclusive, and ko-ming may be directly derived from 
the Book of History instead of being copied from Japanese 
literature. It is regrettable that the book does not include an 
essay on Korean Confucianism in action. Many names and 
titles lack Chinese characters in the index. On the whole, how- 
»ver, the book is a very useful work for anyone who wishes to 
understand Chinese society more thoroughly. 

Indiana University Ss. Y. TENG 


ASIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST: DECISIVE BATTLE- 
GROUND OF THE COLD WAR. By James Caryl Krouser. 
New York: Exposition Press. 1959. 162 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Krouser, who has spent much of his life in the publish- 
ing business, here reports on a 32-day tour by a group from 
the United States Society of Editors and Commentators. The 
tour included interviews with a great number of Presidents, 
Prime Ministers and Ambassadors and the author, as he 
points out near the end of the book, “never missed an inter- 
view, a meeting, a reception, or a tour on this trip.”” From a 
person with his background, one has the right to expect some- 
thing better than Asia and the Middle East has to offer. 
Judging by what he finds important enough to write about, 
Mr. Krouser spent the greater part of his time on a search 
for the kind of things that are certainly available in his native 
California 


had hoped was limited to the few American tourists who are 


As a result, this book reflects an attitude that one 


such an embarrassment when encountered in Paris or Rome. 

nd the Middle East rushes through interviews and 

but slows down for a lengthy exposition when it 

time to report the details of dreams the author had 

pt (p. 23) and India (pp.69-70). More space is given 

th two dreams than is apportioned for a report on an 
interview with President Nasser of Egypt (pp.30-32). 

Che depressing fact is that one comes away from reading 
the book with the feeling that the tour was a waste of time. 
Asia and the Middle East is valuable only as a reminder that 
“The Ugly American” is something more than fiction. Most 
of the 
obtained from newspapers and travel booklets, while the tone 


factual infermation that Mr. Krouser presents, can be 


of this book can only be compared to a television comedian’s 


patter. It is to be hoped that readers will not be misled by 
the second half of the book’s title. 
M1 ingum College 


RICHARD M. FONTERA 


THE COMMUNIST UPRISINGS OF 1926-27 IN INDO- 
NESIA: KEY DOCUMENTS. Edited by Harry J. Benda 
avd Ruth T. McVey. Ithaca: Corne!] University, Southeast 
Asia Program. 1960. 177 pp. $4.50. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOVIET PUBLICATIONS ON 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. As listed in the Library of Congress 
Monthly Index of Russian Acquisitions. By Ruth T. McVey. 
Ithaca: Cornell University, Southeast Asia Program. 1959. 
109 pp. $2.00. 


All studen‘s of Southeast Asian politics will want to express 
their appreciction to Professor Benda and Miss McVey for 
their translaticn of the 1926-27 Netherlands Indies government 
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documents on the Communist uprisings in Indonesia. However, 
their introduction to this work raises several important ques- 
tions and tantalizingly leaves them largely unanswered. The 
authors, like most scholars concerned with modern Indonesia, 
recognize that “radicalism and anti-colonialism” served to 
unite reformist Muslims, liberals, socialists and communists— 
what I call the undifferentiated nationalist-marxist amalgam— 
and inspired anti-Dutch sentiment and action. Sarekat Islam is 
the organization which exemplifies this in Indonesia; it was 
comparable in character to the Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tions and General Council of Burma Associations in Burma. 
Normally such social organizations and their concomitant 
actions have been generally (and I believe correctly) referred 
to as part of the nationalisms of these several countries, 
including Indonesia. These authors, however, seem to reject 
such a reading of history. Twice (on p.xv and p. xxi) they 
introduce’ a concept which they call “nationalism proper” and 
they deny that the noun or the adjective “nationalist” can 
properly be applied to the Indonesian revolts and to the pre- 
ceding period in Indonesia. They call the revolts and the prior 
nationalist activity, “proto-nationalist.”” Any one has the right 
to use words consistently as he defines them, but unless the 
authors are preparing a new theory of nationalism, I suggest 
that “nationalism proper” is not helpful; nor would I withold 
the terms nationalism and nationalist from the events in Indo- 
nesia for the whole period from Sarekat Islam through the 
Communist uprisings in 1926-27. 


Again (on p. xxiii) the authors refer to the “two concentric 
circles’ of the Communist party’s support. Do they mean more 
than that the Party, wherever it has operated, has always had 
“card-carrying” cadres who in turn try to direct or control 
economic “class” organizations among the urban and rural 
masses (the trades unions and the “peasant” or sharecropper 
or plantation workers’ organizations) and who reach into other 
mass organizations through which they disseminate party pro- 
paganda and seek to influence, if not to recruit for, the class 
organizations and for the party itself? 


The authors are quite accurate in reminding us that the 
Comintern had not “approved” the revolts in 1926-27. Stalin 
had in fact accused the Indonesian Communist leadership of 
“left deviationism” in 1925 and warned them against putting 
forward the slogan of a Soviet government. But Benda and 
McVey go further than this: they regard the revolts as 
primarily Indonesian, internal, uprisings in which international 
tangential” or “peripheral” rather than 
“originating or causal” roles. (pp. xix, xxviii). I do not deny 
the remoteness of the Comintern from the immediate occasion 
of the events of 1926-27, but surely the international Com- 
munist movement had both an originating and a causal involve- 
ment in the revolts. Even after making extreme allowances 
for the fact that it is a government report, a casual reading 
of the third document in this valuable collection (“The Course 
of the Communist Movement on the West Coast of Sumatra” 
which complements the already published sociological study 
of this movement by B. Schrieke) reveals the intimate connec- 
tion between international communism and its organs and the 
Indonesian revolts of 1926-27. Obviously, as in the case of the 
undefined “nationalism proper,’ the authors must mean by 
“originating or casual roles” something special which they have 
not communicated to their readers. I find this introduction 
both thought-provoking and, as indicated, not completely 
clear, but this does not diminish my gratitude to the authors 
and to Cornell University’s Modern Indonesia Project for 
making available these “key documents.” 
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“ 


communism played 


Having engaged in the somewhat thankless task of preparing 
several bibliographies, I appreciate all the more Miss McVey's 
labors in compiling her volume on Soviet publications on 
Southeast Asia. This and the related effort of A. Z. Rubin- 
stein, covering 1954-56 (Journal of Asian Studies, XVII, 
November 1957, pp. 43-54), are pioneer contributions which 
all students interested in the relations of the area with the 
Soviet Union will find extremely helpful in pointing the way 
to more intensive research, 


New York University FRANK N. TRAGER 


Note on Soviet Preparations for the 
XXV International Congress 
of Orientalists 


One of the indications of the changed relationship of Soviet 
Orientalogy to Asian studies in other countries was the selec- 
tion (by the XXIV Congress of Orientalists at Munich in 
1958) of Leningrad as the site for the next Congress, to be 
held in 1960. The site of the meeting has now been changed 
to Moscow and the Soviet work of preparation is proceeding 
apace. There is already ample evidence that Soviet scholar- 
ship is building up for the Congress this summer a challenge 
of respectable dimensions. 

Items appearing in Soviet journals show clearly the shape 
of things to come. In 1958 one journal editorially surveyed 
the work of the XXIV Congress at Munich, found it generally 
good but not without shortcomings.' The Congress, it said, had 
indubitably made an important contribution to world Oriental- 
ogy. At the same time, there were lacking reports “scientifically 
clarifying the historical experience of the peoples of the East 
in the struggle for national independence and the construction 
of a new life in their sovereign States,” except for a small 
number of treatments of minor themes. “This is the weakest 
side of the work. The development of a world Orientalogy, 
the appearance of serious periodical publications and of whole 
series devoted to the social-economic problematics of the East, 
and also of monographs on the national-liberation movements 
of Eastern peoples, show that new themes and questions knock 
at the doors of international congresses of Orientalists. They 
will indisputably find their reflection in the order of the day.” 

The editorial moreover found noteworthy the growth of the 
scholarly authority of Asian delegations to the Congress from 
the Arab countries, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey and Ceylon: 
Asian scholars had begun to occupy a leading place in world 
Orientalogy. “This fact would have been still more manifest 
if the scholarly strength of China, Mongolia, Vietnam, India, 
Burma and other countries of Southeast Asia had taken part 
in the work of the XXIV Congress.” The editorial writer 
asserted that Orientalists of the Chinese People’s Republic in 
particular, unrepresented at previous meetings, would doubt- 
less have an appropriate place in future congresses of Oriental- 
ists. 

That same item pointed up the opportunities now presented 
to the concerned Soviet scholars: “Soviet Orientalists have 
the possibility of going to the [XXV] Congress with new 


1 “Navstrechu XXV mezhdunarodnomu kongressu oriental- 
istov v Leningrade,”’ Sovremennyi Vostok, June 1958 (6), pp. 
1-2. 





publications of primary-sources and met with new studies 
in all branches of rientalist scien with new works 
periodically published the three tl entalist journals 
“Contemporary Ea viet enti idies and “Soviet 


cholarly Notes,” 


institutes of 


Sinoloe im the 
“Communicatior im 
the Union and Republicar 


The writer I th I t ieth 1956 


ersities 
Communist 
Party Congress ; ow |T I i¢ reat tasks posed 
to Soviet Ori sts by the ' I if the peoples of the 
East, and urged actior g irs must be filled 
with per Orientalists 


of the Sov nior ykir t i the XXV 


Congress of Onier 


International 


The same periodical few nths late ported on prac- 
al measures in course respecting tion of the Con- 

It corde that \ rres ndent of the 
Academy of Sciences Gafurov) had 
! Commit- 
included Academ- 
icians I. A. Orbeli, V t ov, I. M. Maiskii, 
N. I. Konrad I f idemy N. \V 
Pigulevs! 1, A ber »Istov " Trever, A. N 


Kononovy el] t otl bureaux had been 


been appointed to he 1 t 1 1 ommiuttee 


tee members 


formed administra- 
tion of t paratol ork nd mmittees irged with 
handli \ ou yazral t nad yee set In par- 
a pre- 

the time 

of the $8 titut f ntal Stu alone was 
expt ted to prov over 45 works (totallir some 7,000 
page of which Ou nad ppeared 1957 and the 
first half of 1958 
Among the wor! paration, the 
report stated, studi f t temporar economic and 
political development occupied a 
significant pla Li Th t | Wor th 


o Easter 


problems 
philolog arrangements had 
been made for th iblicatior vritten memoirs of the 
pcoples of the Ea 
Eastern manuscript 

Ihe journal not t tl ntifi stitutions of the 
Soviet Republics 


there has grown 


“where 
being 
issigned an ess | n preparation or t onegress 
The editorial con ( th tl or ha was the 
duty of Soviet scholar ) t 1 tl nergy to ensuring 
that Soviet Orientalogy should presented to the 
Congress and that the gathering sl Id b onducted on a 
high scholarly and organiz 
The newest ovir riental il journ now set forth 
the program e Cong more d The Congress 
will comprise Egyptology; As- 
biblical 


studies and adjacent 


syriolog. l tolog. 
archeology 
disciplines Arabic philology; history 
of Central 
Asia; Altaisti story f } 1ucasian studies 


istics: Southea 5 it os t sub-sections 


of Iran nd A in I n I logy history 
Indian- 


history 


2 “V Orgkomitete XX\ irodnogo kongressa vos- 
remennyi | ugust 1958 (8 p. 48 

3 “K XXV_mezhdunarodn 
Problemy Vostokovedeniya, 1\' pp 


32 


okovedov.”’ Soi 


kongressu_ orientalistov,” 


of China, and (b) Chinese philology; Korea; Mongolia; Japan; 
frican studies, with sub-sections (a) history of the peoples 
of Africa south of the Sahara, and (b) African philology. 
Since the larger place would be accorded to guest delega- 
tions, said the account, the number of Soviet reports would be 
not great’—70 to 80. 
small number of Soviet reports, however, they should be of 
(Here it is to be remarked that 
Eastern European Orientalists, as well as Asian and Soviet 


“comparatively Given the relatively 


especially high quality 


Asian scholars, can also be expected to occupy a prominent 
ition in the XXV_ Congress.*) 
is thus evident that the U.S.S.R. is mobilizing massive 
igth for the purpose of making an impressive showing at 
the Congress. Orientalists of Asian blood will almost certainly 
enjoy an enhanced position on the program of that Congress. 
Various old manuscript treasures are being brought to light, 
and new manuscripts on Orientalogical topics are being pre- 
pared, for presentation to the assembled scholars. Sinology will 
have an important place on the agenda, and the Chinese 
People’s Republic will 
Given the pronounced orientation of Soviet Asian studies 


presumably be heavily represented. 


toward what is currently regarded by Moscow as a central 


political problem (the “national-liberation” movements in 
Asian and African countries®), it must also be assumed that 
the Soviet leaders are giving careful heed to the political 
aspects and potential of the Congress.® 


New York O. EDMUND CLUBB 


+ See, for illustrations (all titles in translation): M. 
Gubolgu, “Orientalogy in the Rumanian People’s Republic,” 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 1958 (3); Khr. Gandev and B. 
Nedkov, “Orientalogy in Bulgaria,” ibid., 1958 (4); E. Gerold 
E. Herold?) and J. Prushek, “Orientalogy in Czechoslovakia,” 
ibid., 1957 (5 B. Uteshev, “Prague Studies the East,” 
Sovremennyi Vostok, June 1958. 

See O. Edmund Clubb, “Soviet Oriental Studies and 
n Revolution,” Pacific Affairs, December 1959, pp. 


supporting evidence see the editorial, “O tvorcheskom 
primenenii marksistsko-leninskoi teorii v issledovanii problem 
vostokovedeniya” (On the Creative Application of Marxist- 
Leninist Theory in the Research of Problems of Orientalogy), 
Problemy Vostokovedeniya, 1959 (3), pp. 3-15. It is to be 
d, however, that this authoritative editorial makes no 
specific reference to the XXV Congress. 
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